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These _ practical “How-to-do-it” volumes are GOING 
LIKE HOTCAKES at the new $1.00 price. Each, 64 
pages, 544 x 814, handsomely bound in durable 
cloth. Sent postpaid. 


Ernest W. Watson 
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Masks can be made with many materials, 


but when it comes to LIFE MASKS very few materials 
are satisfactory. 

PLASTICO MOULAGE MATERIALS can be used 
for making LIFE MASKS or reproductions of moulded 
masks. 

The technique is so simple that anyone can easily 
and quickly learn. No expensive training necessary. 
No elaborate equipment required. The results are 
marvelous. 


If not satisfactory, these volumes can be 
returned within seven days. 





Let us tell vou more about it. Ask for bulletin A-3l 


WARREN - KNIGHT CO. 


Scientific Equipment and Supplies 
136 North 12th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Now YOU Try It! 
rth ELDORADO 


THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


Study the pencil drawing by Watson, then take 
up your Eldorados and make sketches from the 
photographs that the artist took with his own 
camera to provide you with subjects similar to 
his antique shop. 

\ atson used Eldorado pencils 1B. 2B, B. HB 
and H in order to secure the smooth-toned. 
painter quality that is possible with a full range 
of leads. His leads were sharpened as shown to 
vive broad. direct strokes. 

Watch for next month’s Eldorado assignment. 








Eldorado this month inaugurates a new series of pencil 
lessons for the art student. Ernest W. Watson in his 
sketch demonstrates his own effective technique and se- 
lects a photographic subject involving similar technical 
problems. 

Thus the student is not only advised how it might be 
done: he is furnished with exactly the right practice ma- 
terial to apply the methods shown in the artist’s sketch. 
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“Women in the Arts, in Business and in Industry” was the SCH L reer lg gh wy 
subject of talk by Naney Vinton McClelland, famous for het So ened 


work on historic wallpapers, at the recent Founders’ Day Exer- FASHION ILLUSTRATION SPRING COURSES 


“i ‘ i Visitors Welcome Catalogue 
cises of the Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry, COSTUME DESIGN Rosina McDowell Lynn, A.B 
School of Design for Women, Philadelphia, Pa. 79 W.45th St., N.Y.C. BRyant 9-3065 Director ise 





Miss McClelland, distinguished as a woman in the arts and 


business, said that the greatest contribution made to the 
machine age by women has been the gift of “creative design.” HANDICRAFTS AND CREATIVE ARTS 


She showed how, with more time, with more background, and 31 Courses under master craftsmen in all ~ 
ith ee ae th " ’ , ' shia Ae media open the year around. Enrollment any 

wi more convenience In he home, women are abie to e- day for any period. Exhibits. Complete tool, 

vote themselves to the arts and the industries in which the supply service. Visitors welcome. 


UNIVERSAL 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS Bie [ele] aie; 


RKO Bldg., 1270 6th Ave. (50th). N. Y., N. ¥. Qibabetiass 


applied arts play their part. 

Miss McClelland reviewed briefly the work of prominent 
women who have established places for themselves in the field 
of art and industry as creative designers. She pointed out how 











they have helped with their talents to give the machine beau- AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO STUDY 

tiful things to make in mass production, one of the aspects of COSTUME DESIGN 

modern life which is indisputably American. COMMERCIAL ART 
DRAWING & PAINTING 


+ la hl 7 mo Send for free Schedules 
EASTERN ARTS HOLLYWOOD ART CENTER SCHOOL 








The Council of the Eastern Arts Association held its fall meet- 1905 No. Highland Ave., Hollywood, Cal. Henry Lovins, Dir. 
ing in Boston on October 16th, at the Hotel Statler. The 

meeting was largely devoted to the discussion of plans for the INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 

1938 Convention of the Association which is to be held in FOR ART- TRAINED YOUTH 


Boston, April 6, & 8 and 9, with the Hotel Statler as head Modern Business has many departments employing the creative young per- 
quarters son of sound, sensible, really professional Art-Training. Write for our new 
1 wi booklet. No educational requirements. No studies but Art. 

A program is being planned which will provide forceful 


speakers and stimulating conference discussions for those in THE ART INSTITUTE OF DALLAS 


A Civic Corporation 
2503 McKinney Avenue “Art School ef the Southwest’”” Dallas, Texas 


WOOD SCULPTURE 


sina is , | CAN HELP YOU WHO ARE MAKING WOOD SCULPTURE AND NEED COM- 
enthusiastic as reports and discussions brought out the growth PETENT ADVICE ON MATTERS OF DESIGN AND TECHNIC, BY GIVING YOUA 


THOROUGH CRITICISM OF YOUR WORK WITH SUGGESTIONS THAT WILL 
DEFINITELY IMPROVE IT. 


for the promotion of Art Education and as a service body for THIS CRITICISM CAN BE MADE BY MAIL IF YOU ARE NOT AVAILABLE 
FOR PERSONAL CRITICISM. 


WRITE TO ME FOR PARTICULARS 


Leon L. Winslow, Director of Art Education in the Publi WARREN WHEELOCK 
Schools of Baltimore, Md., and who is President of the E. A. A 1931 BROADWAY ROOM 323 NEW YORK CITY 
for 1937-38, presided at the Council meeting. The members of 
the program committee are, President Winslow, Vice-President 
Frank L. Allen of Boston, Vincent A. Roy of Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Margaret D. Stone of Boston. Miss Helen E. Cleaves, Director 
of Art Education in the Public Schools of Boston, is Chairman 
of the Local Convention Committees. Others in attendance 
were, Past-president William L. Longyear of Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Secretary-treasurer Raymond P. Ensign of New York, James 
Boudreau of Brooklyn, N. Y., Reginald P. Baker of New Ro 
chelle, N. Y., Priscilla M. Nye of Bridgewater, Mass., Clayton 
B. Smith of Providence, R. I., Mrs. Zara B. Kimmey of Albany. 
N. Y., William H. Milliken, Jr.. of New York, Aime H 


Doucette of Edinboro, Pa., and Paul L. Crabtree of Boston. 


attendance. Many new features are being worked out for the 
profit of members of the Association. 


The deliberations of the Council covered many other phase- 





of the Association’s work. The Council members were most 
in the Association’s activities and its importance as an agency 


its members. 
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REFLECTIONS 
Eighth in the Series “Let’s Go Sketching” 


By Ernest W. Watson Page 16 


Illustration by William C. McNulty 





This characteristic McNulty drawing is worth 


CONTAINER DESIGN-_A MODERN RENAISSANCE considerable study. Note the dramatization of the 


Third Installment in a Course of Study 


two types: the weary fish peddler, resigned to the 
By William Longyear Page 18 


shameless distrust of a greedy customer; the ag- 

—- ~ ae gressive “You cant cheat me” attitude of the 

a oe ao or a ict oe penny-pinching housewife; the expression of the 
| ile Wailea ale 9 hands, which definitely “belong” to each. While 

inicio — cieiisiaies the illustration is a memory drawing, McNulty 

\N ADVENTURE IN PAINTING used a model for parts, notably the hands hold- 
Second in a Series of Instructive Articles ing the fish. Study that hand: how it squeezes 
By John M. Sitton : the fish! That fish, by the way, is not merely fish: 

it is a mackerel. The “smelling action” of the fea- 


WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS tures is a subtle bit too. 


By Clare Leighton 
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DETAIL OF A BATIh DESIGNED AND EXECUTED, IN BALI, BY JOHN M. SITTON 


This detail represents a twenty-five-inch square of a batik measuring 
bout six by four and one-half feet. It is one of ten silk paintings—as 
the artists prefer to call them—that Sitton and B. Kenneth Johnstone 
brought home from Bali as the fruit of their creative adventure in that 
Enchanted Isle. The batiks are impressive in conception and design 
ibrant in the exotic colors of the orient. Their technic is a departure 
from the traditional dipping-in-dye Javanese method, which the artists 


found to be unsuited to their purpose 
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aq atts, in Balk 


by 


dome day | hope to return to 
Bali. Memories of 


days of loafing and working 


Utopian 


in that enchanted isle are tinged 
with real nostalgia. | can still hear 
the music of the gamalon and see 
the graceful bodies of lithe danc- 
ing girls with their gold bangles 
and smiling faces. 

The indescribable beauty of 
tropical moonlight seeping through 
the palm grove that sheltered our 
house still casts its spell. Bananas 
growing in the back yard, orchids 
at the front door, four servants, a dog named *“Liak” 

vhost in Malay—-and a couple of minor earthquakes 
add their varied flavors to the recurring vision of my 


six months’ interlude under the Southern Cross. 


And the wild monkeys! droves of them, chattering 
and chirping in the banyan trees, occasionally de- 
scending to devil the natives with a hundred kinds of 
mischief. Never did it occur to me that I might be 
an early victim of their pranks. 

One morning at early dawn | was awakened by a 
terrible commotion—the clatter of falling tableware 
and a heavier crash that turned out to be our earth- 
enware water cooler. Half awake, | rushed out just 
in time to see our simian visitor, not satisfied with 
the early morning cacophony he had created, crouch- 
ing on a pile of unmatted water colors, and tearing 
them, if you will, just exactly in half. There he was, 
leering at me with diabolical glee, destroying my 
precious water colors—-promised to a New York art 
gallery for a Fall exhibition—as if that were his par- 
ticular mission. I gave the alarm to the native boys 
who in turn gave Mr. Monkey a merry chase. From 
one palm tree to another he went, and finally after 
half a morning of chasing he was cornered down a 
well into which he had leaped in desperation. The 
poor, willful creature, thoroughly tired out, was 
quite ready for captivity, and glad enough to be 


fished out of the well on a long bamboo pele. 


Of course | really went to Bali to work, and it is 
about some of that work that I have been asked to 
write, rather than about monkeys, Malayan dancing 
girls, oriental moonshine and the charm of a tropical 
paradise. But this brief introductory reminiscence of 
our visit may be excused | think, because, after all, 
it was the fascination of Bali that first lured us to 
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JOHN M. 


SITTON 


its shores and it was the inspiration of its people 
and their environment that we tried to capture in our 


silk paintings, or batjks. 


Both my work and play were shared by B. Kenneth 
Johnstone. Indeed it was Johnstone who first got the 
batik “bug,” and it was he who was in a large meas- 
ure responsible for the final perfection of our silk 
paintings. The designs were mine, but the execution 
was a partnership job. Johnstone developed an un- 


canny skill in the wax and dye technic. 


He and I planned this trip to the Dutch East Indies 
as a last fling, so to speak: a grand finale to three full 
years in Europe, where, as fellows of the American 
Academy in Rome we had been studying. We read 
all we could find relative to Bali. The more we read 
the more convinced we were that we had to go there. 
It was, as I have said, the batiks that lured Johnstone. 
| wanted to go there to paint. But Johnstone’s en- 
thusiasm for batiks was contagious and I soon be- 


came his partner in the batik adventure. 


Naturally we had hoped to learn about Javanese 
Batiks from the native craftsmen. But we were dis- 
appointed in this; the craft appears to have died out 
on this island—a great pity. By adding our own ex- 
periments to fragmentary knowledge available on the 
island we managed to realize our objective. Instead 
of following the recognized method of dipping the 
whole fabric in a vat of dye, we arrived at our own 
technic by painting on silk with brushes. This meth- 
od proved effective. The result is fairly well-known, 
for our silk paintings have been widely exhibited in 
this country. 

And now for the process. 

Painting on silk requires infinite patience and care- 
ful planning. You must know before you ever touch 
the white silk exactly what the design of your pic- 
ture is to be; once decided, it cannot easily be altered. 
All areas should be designed so that they can be sur- 
rounded by a line of hot 
beeswax applied with a 
brush. You can afford 
to make these areas 
open and big because 
the color and texture of 
the silk compensates for 
lack of detail that might 
be thought necessary in 
other technics, 





























MATERIALS 


Silk We used a fourteen mum Japanese white silk. 
\ vood heavy silk (at least fourteen mum) gives the 
best results. Mount the silk, with thumbtacks, on a 
stretcher such as is used in mounting canvas. The 
stretcher should be enough larger than the design to 
allow a six-inch margin all around. The silk upon 
which you are applying color must not touch the 
wood, or anything else: it must hang free of any con- 
tact, otherwise the dye will not dry evenly. 


Dye Our dye was a concentrated liquid form, of 
Dutch manufacture. There are various commercial 
dyes of American make that are suitable. The dye is 
applied cold. All dyes have to be “set™ with aceti 
acid or salt. Household dyes, sold in paper packets. 
have already been set and ready for use. If not. direc- 
tions for setting will be found on the package. \s 
the Dutch dyes we used in Bali had not been set we 
dipped our batiks in vinegar (acetic acid) when they 
were completed. It is suggested that the student con- 
sult Prof. Chas. E. Pellew’s “Dyes and Dyeing” for 
valuable information upon this part of the craft. 


Beeswax This can be purchased in cake form irom 


art supply dealers or perhaps from paint stores. 
Heater 


coal-burning stove of ancient vintage. You can heat 
your wax in a pan or pot on the gas or electric range. 


For heating the wax we used a native char- 
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Brushes The cheapest of soft hair. water color 
brushes will answer. They do not last long as the hot 
wax soon destroys them. For the outlining, small 
sizes are needed; large sizes are used for painting in 
the larve color areas. 

Gasoline Unfortunately this dangerous explosive is 
needed for the removal ol beeswax outlines. Everv- 
one should understand the hazards of gasoline but 
people are frequently careless. Its use is prohibited 
by law in most cities. It should never be used inside 
any building. Take your gasoline pot into an open 
field where there is no possibility of sparks, and be- 
vond the reach of smokers. Even the friction of rub- 
bing cloth in cleaning has been known to create ex- 
plosions. 


PROCEDURE 


\fter your design has been completed, transfer it to 
the silk before it is mounted on the stretcher. Secure 
the silk on a large drawing board. Make a tracing of 
vour design on a thin piece of tracing paper. On the 
reverse side of your tracing go over the lines with a 
soft graphite pencil, then lav the paper down upon 
the silk—-securing it with thumbtacks so that it will 
not shift. When you retrace the lines with a hard 
pencil the soft vraphite lines on the back will be 
transferred to the silk. Carbon paper should never be 
used as it would leave a ereasy line that would repel 
the dve. 


—— 
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Heat the wax smoking hot and with a small brush 
apply the outlines that are to separate the different 
areas. (The cover picture shows the author brushing- 
in this outline.) If the wax is not smoking hot it will 
not saturate the fabric clear through. You must have 
vour work very near the heater as the wax will cool 
too quickly if the pot is taken from the stove. The 
procedure can perhaps be best explained by the three 
diagrams. figures 1, 2, and 3. which relate to the col- 
ored reproduction on page 4. These diagrams do not 
pretend to demonstrate the order of application of 
wax and dye used by the author in creating that par- 
ticular design: they merely show how the wax line is 
handled in walling-in the various areas to be treated 
with dye. Each diagram shows the silk made ready 
for but a single color. As a matter of fact the crafts- 
man can apply a number of colors before the silk is 
dipped in gasoline, provided each color is isolated. 
i.e: does not border on other colors being applied. 

In figure | you see how the beeswax line (indicated 
by the broad black line) is applied to confine the 
yellow-green area behind the figure. Note how the 
edge of the beeswax line that is to stop the flow of 
color has been kept smooth. It doesn’t matter about 
the other edge which appears somewhat jagged and 
uneven. 

Now with a large brush, loaded with dye, apply 
this color, carrying the brush from side to side in 
horizontal strokes just as though you were laying a 
water color wash on paper. (See figure 4.) Work 
quickly, as any hesitancy will result in a line of de- 
markation from one stroke drying and another over- 
lapping. Indeed it will take practice to acquire the 
skill needed for laying even washes of dye. Bring the 
color up to the wax line but be careful not to let it 
slip over into other areas. 

lf the color is not deep or bright enough, let the 
first application dry and then apply a second wash 
in the same manner. 

After the area has thoroughly dried, dip the silk 
in gasoline to remove the wax outline. Be sure all the 
wax is dissolved from the fabric. When the silk has 
dried, put it back on the stretcher. 

Figure 2 shows the wax outline carried around the 
figure preparatory to coloring the flesh. Note that 
the line is smooth and even on the inside edge where 
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it is to stop the dye. Where the second color comes 
against the first color, the wax line should be laid on 
the edge of the first color (not on the white silk) so 
that the second color will just meet the first color. If 
the wax were put on the white fabric (following the 
color margin) there would be a white separation line 

Continued on page 9 








































































Photo by Don Selchow 
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Photo by Don Selchou 


This large-scale detail of a silk panel by Sitton is reproduced to show the technical result of the 


method he and Johnstone employed in their batiks. It is reduced from the original about one- 


half. The dark line separating the colors is due to the settling of the dye where it comes against 
the wax line; a fortuitous result which adds greatly to the effectiveness of the design 
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FAKTH 
WOTHER 


Silk Painting (Batik) by 
John M. Sitton. One of a 
series of batiks designed and 
executed by Sitton, in Bali, 
in collaboration with 


B. Kenneth Johnstone 


The Painting is mounted on 
an ancient Japanese brocade 
in brown, red, and gold, in 
a rich pattern that comple- 
ments the broad, simple 


masses of the batik 


Stopping in Japan on his 
return from Bali, Sitton pur- 
chased enough of these gor- 
geous brocades to mount the 
entire collection of batiks 
made in Bali. The paintings 
themselves vary in size from 
4x 5 feet to 6 x 8 feet. The 
brocade adds about one foot 


all around 


BATIKS continued from page 7 
after the removal of the wax. The thin dark line separating the colors (see page 8) is 
caused by the settling of the dye along the separation lines. 

\fter the flesh color has been applied in figure 2. the silk must again be dipped in 
gasol'ne to remove the wax. 

Figure 3 shows the design ready for painting in the horizontal red strip under the 
vellow-green. 

After each application of dye, the wax should be thoroughly removed in the gaso- 
line bath. Take a fresh lot of gasoline when the first panful has become too much pol- 
luted with the wax. 

These three diagrams, though not completely demonstrating the treatment of this de- 
tail, will suffice to indicate the procedure. You may go over the color areas as often as 
you desire, to deepen or modify the hues. Needless to say, it is advisable to start with a 
small piece of work. 
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Photo by Don Selchow 


Those who desire de- 
tailed instruction about 
batiks should read 
‘““Batiks and How to 
Make Them,” by Pieter 
Mijer, Dodd, Mead & 


Company, New York 
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studied with McNulty 


by ROGER 


William C. McNulty, the artist, needs no intro- 
duction in the art world, As an illustrator, etcher, 
and painter his work is well known. This article, 
written by one of his most gifted and apprecia- 
tive students, reveals him as a great teacher and 
good friend to those young men and women who 
are fortunate enough to be enrolled in his classes 
at the Art Students’ League of New York. 

In his youth, McNulty had little opportunity 
for formal art study. He had to dig it out for him- 
self without benefit of schools while earning a 
living at various jobs. His interest in this article 
we feel certain, lies in the expectation that the 
methods here disclosed will give direction to the 
study of youngsters who likewise must take their 
education into their own hands. 


Is first words to me when I entered his class at 

Art Students’ League were, “What do you know 

about the old masters?” That question com- 
pletely disarmed me. Like most youngsters who 
hoped to see their drawings reproduced shortly in 
contemporary magazines and books, my gods were 
the modern illustrators whose work I felt I should 
emulate if | were to be admitted to their glorious 
company. 

But William MeNulty thought otherwise, and he 
did his thinking out loud—very loud—and very 
often; to the earnest group gathered around him he 
repeatedly advised, “Make the old masters your 
masters. A half-day spent in their company will teach 
you more than any amount of leafing through the 
popular magazines.” I recall his saying once, “Sup- 
pose Rembrandt were to return to life today and 
would consent to lecture next Wednesday at Carnegie 
Hall. Would you be in that auditorium? You bet you 
would, that is, if you could get within fifty blocks of 
the place!” After pausing an instant to let that pic- 
ture sink in, he continued, “Now does it 
not strike you as odd that not more than 
a handful of that multitude storming the 
doors of Carnegie Hall to catch a glimpse 
of the famous old Dutchman, and to hear 
him speak a few brief words, take the 
trouble to seek him out in museums and 
libraries where the entire wealth of his 
accomplishment can be found any day of 
any week? In the galleries you will see 
much of his original work and in the li- 
braries reproductions, including notes 
made in his sketchbooks, that show just 
how he thought, and created, and devel- 
oped his pictures from sketch to finished 
canvas. And so it is with the other great 
men of art: they are all accessible to the 
serious student. They are the masters for 
you fellows to study.” 

“But,” I hear one of the braver ones pro- 
test, “can we develop a style suitable for 
the present-day needs through the study of 
old masters?” 

“How did you acquire your style of 
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handwriting?”, countered McNulty. “For each one 
of you has a distinct character or style. You acquired 
it by writing day in and day out over a long period 
of time, all through your student days. You certainly 
made no conscious effort to develop a style of hand- 
writing. You merely groped for the words to express 
your thought. The character of your handwriting 
took care of itself. So it is in drawing. Don’t worry 
about your style. Learn to draw the figure, to com- 
pose and to express ideas clearly, dramatically. Style 
will come by itself as a matter of course. 

“As for modern illustration, how much of it is 
worthy of emulation? What can you expect of artists 
who make their illustrations from photographs of 
models posed for the particular action? Of course 
not all have descended to that level—there are a few 
good contemporary illustrators—but some art direc- 
tors, | understand, demand just that kind of photo- 
graphic reality.” 

McNulty thinks the art schools themselves are 
partly to blame for this futile competition with the 
camera in illustration. “There is too much eye train- 
ing,” he says, “and not enough mind training.” He 
deplores the “still life” method of teaching whereby 
a student is made to painstakingly draw a posed fig- 
ure one week and another figure in a related pose 
the next, subsequently putting them together and 
supplying an appropriate background. He believes 
that much of our stereotyped contemporary illustra- 
tion can be traced to that kind of non-creative, static 
conventional school training. 


GROUP OF MODELS POSING IN 
MCNULTY’S CLASS IN ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 


Such groups form the basis of composition studies. This one 
may become the tragedy of a drowned beachcomber or an in- 
jured circus performer or a hundred other themes according 
to the students’ imagination 
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What is this mind training, this creative approach 
to picture making which MeNulty so insists upon? 
Let us visit his studio in the Art Students League 
and see for ourselves. There we see not one model, 
but three or four. Two or three are seated at a table. 
the fourth is standing. They are engaged in conver- 
sation. They do not pose in rigid attitudes, but act 
naturally as would any group of friends gathered 
about a tea table, changing the pose at will. The stu- 
dents are all attention, alert, as they must be in order 
to capture this action before them. They cannot 
“copy” or “trace” the outlines of the figures as they 
might with static poses. They have to use their minds 
as well as their eves. Their work must be creative. 
constructive. Certainly the drawings we see in this 
classroom have life. vitality. They are not “finished” 
drawings. such as one so often sees in the studios: 
groomed and polished and petted. 

“That kind of meticulous execution.” savs McNulty. 
“diverts the student from all that is important. In- 
stead of worrying about technic he ought to be striv- 
ing to capture the subtleties of action: an expressive 
gesture, a telling coordination of group acting, and 
the contours of massed figures.” 

That group posing is but one of several methods 
of study. At times students will be seen making care- 
ful drawings of the posed nude. But even then they 
are not permitted to draw merely what appears on 
the surface. You will see them laying tracing paper 
over their drawings upon which they indicate the 
anatomical action of the figure. “I always insist that 
students think as well as see.” continues Me Nulty. 
“They must become thoroughly acquainted with the 
hidden bony structure which comes to the surface in 
innumerable places. To develop and test their know|- 
edge my students make hundreds of small drawings 
in every conceivable action. At the same time they 
are continuously making searching studies of figure 
details. arms, legs. hands. heads. etc. A few minutes 
ago | compared learning to draw with learning to 
write. | often tell my students that they must be so 
familiar with the details of the human figure that in 
drawing them they make no more conscious effort 
than they do in using the letters of the alphabet in 
their writing. Until drawing becomes as easy as writ- 





DRAWINGS BY 
VERNA GAMBLI 
Students are asked to indicate the 


skeleton within the outlines of fig 
ures drawn in all conceivable 





ing a note. no one can claim to be an accomplished 
artist.” 

1 remember hearing someone protest that  state- 
ment, implying that such a rigid ideal is beyond the 
realization of most art students during their three 
or four years in art school. | remember also MeNulty > 
impatient retort, “Let's get this straight! Is art a great 
profession or isnt it?’ Is the artist of less Importance 
than the lawver or the doctor? Are students of law 
and medicine trained for their life work in three ot 
four vears 7 They are not! \ fellow eomng into one ol 
those professions must look forward to eight or even 
twelve years of training and then be ready to serve 
as an apprentice at fifteen dollars a week. If more 
art students took their life work half as seriously. we 
would have better if fewer artists today.” 

One of the most helpful practices in Vir. WeNulty s 
studio is the drawing of drapery over studies made 
from the nude. After a nude pose. the model dresses 
and resumes the same pose. The clothed figure is 
then sketched on tracing paper laid over the nude 
study. To demonstrate that drapery has a definite 
anatomy. two models sometimes pose side by side. 
similarly dressed and in identical attitudes. Of course 
the drapery is nearly identical on both figures be- 
cause of the governing structure underneath. In this 
connection MeNulty suggests drawing a person as he 
walks down stairs. After he passes. watch for the 
next person, the next. and the next. Each figure prac- 
tically repeats both the action and the drapery effect. 

Believing that a highly trained memory is indis- 
pensable to the artist. MeNulty begins at once to de- 
velop the student's powers of observation. For 
memory Is really skilled observation. Models pose for 
a minute or two. while students memorize the action 
then draw what they can remember. That is mighty 
little at first. but after continuous practice of this sort. 
power increases. “This memory training must go on 
forever.” savs MeNulty. “The artist. like the musi- 
cian, has to keep up his practice day in and day out.” 
He tells his students that they must “never neglect 
an opportunity for practice of this kind. When at the 
theatre or concert try to memorize the action of per- 
former and sketch them when vou get home.” 

The student soon learns that MeNultv wants to see 


poses. In other drawings they indi 


cate muscular structure 
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RAPID FIGURE 
SKETCHES 


By Roger Vernam 


Such two, five, and ten minute 


drawings from constantly 
changing poses train the stu 
dent for quick analysis and 
ability to seize upon the essen- 


tials of figure action 


























action in his drawings. That means, of course, learn- 
ing just what phases of a given action express life and 
movement. Usually the beginning and the end of the 
action are the most telling. Study photographs of 
baseball players. Note that when the camera has 
caught the player in unfinished action the picture is 
likely to be static. Study the creat paintings in this 
connection. In Millets “The Gleaners” for example, 
we see one of the women just beginning to bend 
over. The other two are in the final phase of the 
lending action. 

When the student enters MeNulty’s classes he is 
put to work making compositions for pictures: and 
what pictures! “Never mind,” says the instructor, “| 
am not concerned at first about those pictures. good 
or bad. But students must begin at once to think pic- 
tures, to see pictures. If they are to be successful 
artists the power to think graphically should become 
second nature—no, first nature—as soon as possible. 
The more pictures they make the sooner will they 
reach this goal. In the time of the old masters. a 
student, though technically pro- 
ficient, was not considered an 





The model first poses nude—then clothed 
and in the same pose. The student’s 
drawing of the clothed figure is made on 
tracing paper laid over the nude study. 
These drawings are from Roger Vernam’s 


sketchbook 


taught me, and continues to teach others 
how to find their way along the glorious, 
though difficult, road to an art career. 
The real object of this teaching is of 
course to put students on their own feet. 
“After all,” he would say, “it’s strictly up 
to every one of you from the very mo- 
ment you take your first step. If my 
teaching does not make you resourceful 
and self-confident. we've both made a bad 
job of it.” 

He admits that all formal study is 
bound to be academic and so urges stu- 
dents to continue their studies outside the 
classroom. One of the best ways to do 
this is to carry a sketchbook in the sub- 
way—if you are unfortunate enough to 
be there—in the parks, restaurants, every- 
where, and draw everything from the tur- 
nips on the kitchen table to the towers 
of your city’s skyline. 

McNulty expects his students to keep 
their pencils busy. The amount of work 
the serious ones produce is enormous. | 
have before me, as | write, one of Jack- 
son’s sketchbooks numbered 27. He 
thinks nothing of filling a sketchbook in 
a day. The development of this facility 
for rapid drawing and a veritable mania 
for being eternally at it are outstanding 
results of MeNulty’s teaching. Students who have 
been accustomed to the leisurely drawing of one life 
study a week, with an occasional sketch when they 
feel like it, are soon shaken out of this lethargy and 
really become aware of the seriousness of their under- 
taking. To them McNulty is an awakening. 

And now a word about the personality of this un- 
usual teacher. William McNulty. the artist, needs no 
introduction of course, but relatively few have had 
the opportunity of knowing McNulty the man, the 
student’s friend, whose interest in the boys and girls 
in his studio is personal and kindly. With him, teach- 
ing art is a human problem, an individual problem. 
He sits down with them, gets acquainted—and likes it. 
Perhaps that is the real secret of it all: his perennial 
youth and pleasure in the society of young people. 

His own boyhood experiences may have had some- 
thing to do with this. When but a youngster he had 
to face life, and fight it. A scant three months in art 
school was all the formal art training he could get. 
\ student always, he developed his talents while earn- 
ing his living as a newspaper 
artist and later in magazine il- 





artist until he could compose 
with some degree of power.” 

Media too are important. 
McNulty asks his students to use 
charcoal, pencil, wash, oil, pen: 
this gives technical versatility. 
it does more than that, for each 
medium introduces the student 
to new problems of graphic ex- 
pression. 

These are some of the meth- 











lustration. But finally the lure 
of the fine arts divorced him for 
illustration and he began to de- 
vote himself to etching. At pres- 
ent his interest in oil painting 
claims more of his time. The 
Editors tell me that they hope 
to reproduce some of McNulty’s 
paintings in Art Instruction in 
the near future. 








ods by which Mr. McNulty 
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SKETCHES BY LEE JACKSON 


With his 18 x 20 inch manila pad on his knees and soft pencil in hand, Jack- 
son jotted down these impressions—and dozens more—while at the Rodeo and 
the Circus. He filled almost 25 sheets at the Rodeo alone. The originals are 
over twice the size of these reproductions 




















REFLECTIONS 


FIGHTH IN A SERIES OF 
by ERNEST 


To one who knows perspective, reflections present 
very little difficulty. Indeed. it is only necessary to 
point out a few simple truths such as can be demon- 
strated in a brief chapter upon the subject. 

The whole matter may be summed up in a single 
statement: “The reflection of every POINT is located 
directly underneath, as far below the reflecting sur- 
face as the point is above.” Thus the reflection prob- 
lem may be considered as involving but three points. 
\. the point to be reflected, B. the point on the re- 
flecting surface directly underneath. and. C. the re- 
flection of the point, In this article we shall refer to 
\ point. B point. and C point in describing the oper- 


ations which are controlled by these points. 


The reflection of a post set vertically in the water 
as in (W) Fig. 1. is its exact image inverted. Like- 
wise the post set at an angle (X) reproduces itself in 
the reflection, the reflection being the same leneth as 
the post itself. In (Y) and (Z) the conditions give 
different results. The posts inclining forward (at 
and backward (at Z) make reflections differing in 
length from the posts. This is again illustrated in the 
reflection of the boat in Fig. 5. Such variations in 
length of objects and their reflections will not con- 
fuse the student who remembers the relationship of 
points A. B, and C. Point € is always as far below B 
as A is above B. That is the key to all puzzling situ- 
ations. So long as one is content to find the reflection 
on one point at a time, little perplexity can be expe- 
rienced. 

\ building seen on the waters edge (Fig. 2) re- 
flects a perfect image of itself in the water provided 
the spectator’s eye is near the water line. Turning the 
page sidewise, Fig. 2 appears as a bi-symmetric shape 
hisected by the water line. Occasionally the camera 
catches such effects so perfectly that it is difficult to 
distinguish reflection from reality and the picture 
seems as true upside down as in its correct position. 
But when the eve-level is considerably above water 
level the object and its reflection differ radically in 
effect. as illustrated in Figs. 3 and 4. In Fig. 4 the 
roof of the high part the building reflects a very 
narrow area while the roof of the low. flat section is 
not reflected at all. 

This is more easily understood if one thinks of the 
reflection as a part of a bi-symmetric solid with its 
lower half submerged. The reflection appears exactly 
as the lower half of such a solid figure would ap- 
pear, and its drawing is dictated by the same rules 
of perspective which are associated with the appear- 
ance of objects. Fig. 8 shows the factory pictured in 
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Fie. 2 (but below eve-level) with its reflection thus 


visualized as a part of a geometric mass. 


In the rule stated in the first paragraph we learn 
that “the reflection of every point is located directly 
underneath, as far below the reflecting surface as the 
point is above. When objects meet the water line. 
as in Figs. 2 and 3, the location of points of re- 
flection is very simple. When the object is above the 
water line and set back from its edge (Fig. 4) the 
student will have no trouble in finding his C points 
if he remembers that the B points must be on the 
water level. The dotted lines underneath the build- 
ing indicate the plan projected down to water level 
to locate B points, 

Fie. 5 represents a familiar yet interesting situa- 
tion. Conceiving the reflection as a submerged dupli- 
cate of the bridge. reflections and bridge become a 
<olid mass of masonry with a evlindrical tube or tun- 
nel passing through it. When the tunnel has been con- 
structed according to the usual perspective method. 
the reflections have been properly indicated. 

The reflection of the semi-circular buttress seems 
like the buttress itself. thrust down into the water 
and terminating below as does the buttress above. 
The ellipses of the reflection do not repeat the forms 
ol those above water line: the \ become broader from 
front to back in accordance with the simple perspec- 
tive facts illustrated in Fie. 6. 

Reflections are frequently quite important in inte- 
rior sketches where there are polished floors or table- 
Lops. fo be sure they must not be too zealously 
insisted upon but should be handled with proper re- 
straint. Direct light from windows or lamps gives 
pleasant interruptions of reflections which might 
easily be made too emphatic. 

The artist should thoroughly understand reflections 
even though he seldom employs them in anything 
like diagrammatic completeness. Knowing how to 
place the fragment of a reflection on floors. tables 
and other polished surfaces is frequently important 
in his work. 

The reflection problem of the interior shown in 
Fig. 7 and that presented in Fig. 4 are identical. In 
Fig. 4 the reflecting plane (the water) is projected 
back under the bank to reach the reflecting object 
(the building) and supply the B points for measure- 
ments. In Fig. 7 the reflecting surface is the table 
top. This plane is extended back to meet the walls 
and cupboard as shown by the dotted lines. Where 
the vertical lines of the cupboard are intersected by 
this plane we have B points. The section of the cup- 
hoard below the plane can be ignored as it is “below 
water so to speak, 
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‘Number YD of a series on Container Design. This article 
deals with the size, shape and character of packages. It 
also discusses the surface design elements and their rela- 
tive importance and effect on a container. 


Uff on the Risht Foot 

lhe inexperienced designer is likely to think only of 
the surface appearance of a container—the rouge, 
the powder, and the lipstick as visualized on the 
package face. The shape and dimensions of the pack- 
age should come first, as they are far more important 
than surface decorations. Where a new type of con- 
tainer is involved, most careful consideration should 
he given to the bulk or contour appearance of the 
package. Incidentally it is wise to investigate the 
market of standard packages before the expensive 
process of evolving a new one is started. In fig. 1, on 
page 19 we see A, representing shape or bulk, and 
B, the surface design. 


Product Determines Package Shape 
The character of the product to be packaged gener- 
ally determines the shape, size, and material of the 
container. Liquids must be poured, powders sifted, 
creams fingered from a jar or squeezed from a tube. 
lhe kind of opening for the container is also dictated 
hy the contents. (See figs. 2 and 3.) 

The question of how and where the product is to 
be used also influences package character. A large 
producer of cleansing powder offers a strictly practi- 
cal, plain package for the kitchen (A, fig. 4), and a 
stylish, decorative container for the modern bath- 
room. (B, fig. 4.) Both contain the same powder. 
Each is designed to fit a specific environment. 

Re-use of a package frequently suggests a shape 
with little regard for the original contents of the con- 
tainer. Cheese is sold in decorated tumblers (A, fig. 5). 
as an inducement to Mrs. Jones, who finds a dozen of 
these attractive drinking glasses desirable. Men’s 
belts are put up in modish plastic boxes later to be 
used in the living room as cigarette boxes. (B, fig. 5.) 
The material used in the manufacture of the con- 
tainer largely determines its shape and contour. In 
designing for glass or plastics the designer should 
understand the moulding process. Delicate projec- 
tions and sharp angles are impractical in glass con- 
tainers. (More about this in a subsequent chapter.) 
In fig. 6 we see A, a glass bottle with impractical, 
sharp shoulders and ridges susceptible to breakage 
both in manufacture and use; B, plastics box with 
vertical and horizontal lines impractical for mould- 
ing. 


The Surface Treatment 


There are ways and means of creating illusions of 
greater size or of compactness as may be desired. 
Certainly the artist should not create a design which 
makes Mr. A’s cereal carton seem smaller than Mr. 
B’s, when they contain the same amount and are 
sold at the same price. Traveling toilet-kits are pur- 
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chased for their compactness. They may be designed 
to accentuate this idea. While we illustrate these 
points in fig. 7 by abstract designs, lettering, illustra- 
tion, and decoration may be arranged to serve the 
same purpose. 

Most package designs are composed of a caption 
(major lettering) and subheadings or secondary let- 
tering. They also present major and minor decora- 
tions in the way of illustrations or abstract design. 
The relative arrangement of major and minor is all 
important. Several leading ladies on the stage at once 
make confusion. One leading lady and her support- 
ing cast are more effective. One should be able to 
analyze easily, in the order of their importance, the 
elements on a package face. The ideal container de- 
sign has a strong eye-catching spot, lettering or illus- 
tration, and interesting, supporting copy and decora- 
tion. A (fig. 8) shows a disconnected, scattered and 








Photo by Alfred A. Cohn 
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DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING 
HOW CONTAINER DESIGNS ARE CONDITIONED 
BY PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS OF THE PRODUCT 
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poorly balanced arrangement of the design elements; B, a 
dominant caption and secondary lettering, also dominant 
pictorial spot and secondary decoration. This point is well 
illustrated in the photographs on the opposite page. The de- 
sign elements of the malted milk container are scattered, un- 
related and monotonous. The result is confusing. The “Sunny- 
field” package presents a simple, well-organized arrangement, 
restful and easy to read. In the lower picture we see con- 
fusion in the poorly designed olive can which has neither 
dominant caption nor properly displayed pictoria! elements. 
By way of contrast the prune label is effective with a definite 
eye-catching illustration and easily-read caption. 


Summary F 
4 c : a " 0 & 


In designing labels the following objectives should be kept 
constantly in mind: 

1 The form must be suited to the product, and conven- 
ient for use. 

It must be practical to manufacture. 

It must be pleasing to the eye. 

The surface treatment must be legible, convincing, and 
attractive. 
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WHEELOCH’S second article on the technic of wood sculpture 


If the student has not already seen Warren W heelock’s wood carvings, as 
reproduced in our September number, nor read the sculptor’s own intro- 
duction to this series of lessons on carving, in the November number, he 
is advised to do so. This acquaintance with the man, his work, and his 
philosophy form an essential background for the technical instruction 
to follow. 
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' steel square. saw, plummet. 
logarithmic scale of proportions, carborundum stone. 
and hones: Slovd knife. brush. and tube of 


TOOLS 


The illustration above pic- 
tures some of the tools | use 
in wood carving. Gouges and 
chisels of various shapes. 
hickory 


\ made by me). 


sizes. and swee ps ; 


mauls 


water! 
color white. 

In the beginning you need not have all of thes 
tools: | show a rather complete outfit to give you an 
idea of what you're in for if you really get the carv- 
ing bug. Few are needed for the first simple carvings 
you will make. Accustom yourself to use the fewest 
number at any time, as that encourages simplicity of 
form and treatment. Later, complex problems and 
large sculpture will demand more and diverse tools 
and equipment. At the moment you need at most only 
a Sloyd knife—you see mine lying in the right fore- 
cround—-saw., try-square, oil stones, hones, and wood 
maul: and a half dozen carving tools that make cuts 
like those shown herewith. 

These chisel cuts are made from impressions of 
six gouges that | use a great deal. The first three on 
the left cut fairly deep channels; the others—shal- 
lower. almost flat channels. the widest taking the 
place of a flat chisel. | use flat chisels rarely—only 
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for smoothing off bosses and flat planes. Chisel is the 
veneric name for the cutting tool: gouge 
having a curved cutting edge. 

Most trial models* can be 
knife and two gouges 4” 


is a chisel 


made with the Slovd 
and 14”. To hold the work 
while carving. leave enough extra wood below the 
model to hold by the hand or in a vise. I carve small 
models often with only a Sloyd knife. the wood held 
in the hand when no vise or clamp is available. In 
order to have both hands free for work and to steady 
the carving it is best to acquire the habit of clamping 
the wood or putting it in a vise on a table or bench. 

As soon as possible you should have a carver’s 
bench with drawers in it, in which to keep all equip- 
ment. On one end of the bench should be a wood vis 
to hold panels for relief carving, and small models. 
On the other end should be a steel vise which opens 
about a foot wide, 6 inches deep, to hold dimension 
sizes of wood. You should also have an emery wheel 


In our next installment I shall discuss the making of trial 
models. 
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or grindstone for sharpening tools. Another valuable 
cutting tool is a hand axe used for hewing out sec- 
tions of wood on large carvings. The axe is not ree- 
ommended for use in inexperienced hands, as the 
beginner is apt to cut away too much material with it. 

| want to encourage you to be undaunted by lack 
of tools and equipment. If you have only a Sloyd 
knife you may be able to carve something with it that 
will provide the wherewithal to buy other tools. In 
the meanwhile you will learn a great deal about 3-di- 
mensional form, with the knife. 

1 worked for about a vear once with a handful of 
tools and without a vise or bench when I was begin- 
ning to carve. | worked at an ordinary kitchen table 
and rigged it up with strips of wood, screwed to the 
top of the table and projecting beyond the edge, to 
keep the end of the block from slipping while I held 
the other end between my knees. | carved a number 
of subjects in this period, fifteen years ago, some of 
which were sold soon after they were made. Two of 
these subjects, cast in bronze, | still sell occasionally. 
| dont advise this method ol holding the block of 
wood. IT mention it only to encourage you to use your 
own resources and to carry on in the direction a still 
small voice directs you to goin spite of any ob- 
stacles in the way. 


\s part of the carving discipline and in line with 
the craft practice you should form the habit at once 
of sharpening vour own tools as they need sharpen- 
ing. and not depend upon someone outside to do it 
for you. A good practice is to examine your carving 
tools for sharpness before beginning the day’s work. 

Dull tools are not only annoying to use: they are 
fatiguing. they slow up the work, and they bespeak 
bad craftsmanship. 


All carving tools should be kept so sharp that they 
leave no scratchy tracks in the wood. All cuts should 
be smooth and shiny. If not. hone out the unevenness 
of the cutting edee of the tool. If a chisel becomes 
nicked while using it. sharpen it at once on wheel or 
stone, then hone it. Take time off to do this—you will 
vo hack to your carving refreshed by the interlude. 

\lwavs keep the cutting edge straight and square 
across the chisel. 

The cutting edge has to be adjusted from time to 
time to the hardness of the carving wood by special 
sharpening. Very hard woods require a slightly more 
obtuse angle (bevel) of the cutting edge. 

You will find that cutting across the grain of very 
hard woods tends to nick the chisel which is too 
acutely sharpened for that particular wood. Learn 
hy doing: learn to sharpen tools by sharpening them. 


Only the wood maul should be used to strike chisel 
handles. This preserves them, whereas they are soon 
broken up by blows of a hammer or other metal in- 
strument. You should make your own mauls of the 
hardest wood at hand: hickory and ash are good. If 
possible vo to see the mauls in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art (New York City) which were used by 
Egyptian carvers and are similar to mauls used by 
stonecutters today. Adapt that pattern to your needs. 
The handle and body of the maul should be made 
from a single piece of wood. Make chisel handles or 
any special tools or devices you need. These things 
vou should do to become self-sufficient. 

The proper carving bench, carving tools, ete., may 
be purchased of Hammacher Schlemmer & Co., 145 
EK. 57 Street, New York City, or Chas. Bingler and 
Sons, Inc., 498 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
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Photo by Alfred A. Cohn 


“CHINESE POETESS” 
Carving in Oak by Warren Wheelock 
This piece of sculpture was carved entirely with a Sloyd knife. 
Observe how economically the form occupies the originally 
squared block of oak, very little material having been cut 
away with the knife. 


CARVING WOODS 


\ good carving wood should be hard in order to re- 
sist the chisel. The harder it is the better-—if you have 
read my article in the November number you will 
understand why. The wood should be durable and 
heavy. It should have dark and interesting color, 
without strong markings. 

The soft woods like white pine, cedar, willow. 
spruce, poplar, etc., are not so good for carving be- 
cause the chisel slices into them too readily and they 
mar too easily. They do not have interesting color. 
Because of their soft texture they are not durable. 
"Continued on page 33 
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An Adventure in Painting 


Second in a Series of Instructive Articles on Oil Painting 


by JOHN M. SITTON 


N THE preceding chapter we discussed the selec- 
tion and arrangement of still life objects suitable 
for our first lesson in painting. I advised begin- 

ning with a very simple group, and demonstrated by 
photographs how experiments with the vantage point 
and with lighting reveal many dramatic compositions 
from which to choose. In this chapter I shall outline 
the first step of painting procedure, using the same 
still life group which served as the subject of our first 
lesson. 

The directions given in this and subsequent chap- 
ters represent but one approach to the painter's prob- 
lem. I realize that other artists would recommend dif- 
ferent methods of study, that few would wholly agree 
upon any given series of exercises, though they may 
have the same goal in mind. The procedure which | 
recommend has given excellent results with many stu- 


‘dents whom I have taught personally for several 


years so I offer it here with confidence that those 
who follow it will learn much about the fundamentals 
of oil painting. We are laying the foundations. After- 
ward the student will not require such definite direc- 
tions for his continued study. He will become less 
and less dependent upon formal instruction. 

It is natural that the student, in his eagerness to 
get into the more colorful phase of painting, should 
become impatient with the preliminary study which 
should precede his experiments with color. But he 
must learn to make haste slowly, understanding that 
each step is of the utmost importance in the final re- 
sult. He should consider the creation of a picture as 
the cumulative result of many small tasks. He has to 
learn, as has the professional artist, that his success 
depends upon the mastery of these small tasks. 

A picture from the very beginning should have 
color and value pattern of sufficient boldness to make 
it effective even at a considerable distance. That 
means contrast of both values and color. 

Reproduced below are four thumbnail sketches, 
quickly done with the pencil. These help the begin- 
ner to clarify his intention and to visualize the possi- 
bilities before he begins work on canvas. It is well to 
have the objects clear in outline, that is to say the 
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light and dark values should be kept separate and 
distinct even in the first sketches. This quality of 
definite crisp form gives power to a painting. 

In composing a picture we have to consider, first, 
linear or two-dimensional surface arrangement and 
second, the representation of form in space. That is 
the third dimension. The latter quality gives the pic- 
ture a sense of reality while the former or linear ar- 
rangement lends decorative quality. A good picture 
may be both realistic and decorative or its merit may 
rest on one of these qualities alone. It is for the artist 
himself to make this decision. If one is striving for 
realism the observer must be made to feel or under- 
stand that each object has definite weight, that its 
mass extends or projects into the picture as well as 
over its surface. 

Look carefully at the thumbnail sketches to see how 
various linear and value arrangements are first tried 
on paper. Learn to think on paper. Dozens of such 
small pencil sketches should be made before start- 
ing the actual drawing on canvas. 

After a study of these sketches, select one with the 
most pleasing arrangement. Place it before you as 
you draw, using it as your guide. Strive for the same 
composition on the final canvas. Try to capture in 
your final drawing the spontaneity of that prelim- 
inary sketch. 

We are now ready to start our final drawing on 
canvas. The surface of the canvas is known as the 
“ground.” The drawing must be applied clean and 
precise so as not to injure the ground. Use charcoal. 
India ink or thinned-out oil color. Charcoal is per- 
haps best for the beginner. Pencil is decidedly bad 
for drawing on canvas as the paint will mix with it 
and cause a muddy effect. Indelible pencil should 
never be used. Apply charcoal sparingly, avoiding 
too much tone or heavy line. Spray with fixatif before 
the actual painting is begun, to prevent the charcoal 
from rubbing and from mixing with the paint. 

These three methods of drawing on the final can- 
vas are shown herewith. Select the way which seems 
easiest or most natural. 


The student should make 
dozens of such thumbnail 
sketches in his preliminary 
study of composition. They 
teach him how to think on 
paper. The still life group 
was shown in photographs 
in the December number 
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CHARCOAL is used (upper drawing) 
because of the extreme freedom of 
handling it affords. You may change or 
erase (with kneaded rubber) at will and 
with little or no effort. It must, how- 
ever, be lightly sprayed with fixatif be- 
fore painting. Use a medium charcoal. 
If it is too hard it will mar the canvas 
and if too soft it will dust off. Do not 
dig into the canvas with the charcoal 
stick. Do not try to make the dark tones 
actually black with charcoal, save that 
for your painting. 
INDIA INK (center drawing) affords a 
sharp contrast of tones which many 
artists find helpful in starting. Ink lines 
are always crisp and precise without the 
muss which the use of charcoal some- 
times causes. However, once you have 
applied ink to the canvas it cannot be 
removed. Your drawing must be accu- 
rate from the very start. If you have a 
precise, scientific mind you will prob- 
ably prefer India ink. It should be ap- 
plied with a pointed soft brush, the 
kind commonly used for water color 
painting. Do not attempt to make the 
dark areas black with ink. There should 
be as little foreign matter as possible 
between the bare canvas and the oil 
paint to be applied. 
OIL GLAZE Oil paint, thinned with 
turpentine and with a little white 
added, is a good medium for this pre- 
liminary layout. (This was common 
practice with the Old Masters.) The 
paint can be applied with a small bristle 
brush. Beware of careless scumbling: 
draw the lines and tones as directly as 
possible. Use as little paint as necessary: 
keep the color thin, but don’t let it run 
down the canvas. This under-painting is 
done in monotone, most artists prefer- 
ring warm colors such as raw sienna or 
light red. though other colors are some- 
times used. This under-painting should 
be allowed to dry before beginning the 
final painting. (See lower drawing. 
Take plenty of time with these lay- 
outs. Put as much study upon them as 
possible. They afford the opportunity 
for thorough familiarity with your sub- 
ject before you begin your color work. 
The more you can absorb of its spirit 
and form at this stage, the farther you 
will go with your final painting. Study 
the shadows. Squint at the group with 
eyes nearly closed and see how they 
merge in a unity. Indicate the edges of 
the shadows. also the boundaries of the 
halftones. 


The student who has never attempted 
a painting of this sort might do well to 
make a careful charcoal drawing—on 
paper—of the group, developing the 
tones and details fully in this medium; 
that is, making a finished charcoal 
study. This step would naturally come 
between the thumbnail sketches and the 
layout on canvas. From such charcoal 
studies one learns much about the 
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subtleties of light and shade and tonal relationships. 
It is really a most rewarding exercise for the be- 
winner. 


Throughout all steps of the procedure the student 
must strive to become his own critic. Indeed self- 
criticism is the key to progress, especially when one 
is working without an instructor. A “fresh eve” will 
detect many an error or weakness. When you exam- 
ine today’s work with tomorrow s fresh eve vou will 
be a better critic. If you don't want to wait till to- 
morrow, take a run around the block: then come 
back to criticize. Looking at your work in the mirror 
helps you to get a different slant on it. Stand your 
picture right beside the group and view both from 
a distance. 


Reproduced on this page are three still life paint- 
ings, two by Maurice Sterne and one by Van Gogh. 
Each of these paintings shows the touch of a master 

an economy of means to express an idea. Notice the 
simple direct way in which each painting is done. 
The flower painting for instance shows the beauty 
and charm of the flowers without any distraction 
whatsoever. Note the simple background. the few 
dark markings on the vase. the dark books for aec- 
cent. Study the rhythm created by the circular folds 
in the white cloth. Each stroke of the artist's brush 
has a meaning in the picture. This picture has the 
charm and poise of a serene landscape. 


The painting of fruit is in an entirely different 
mood. Notice the stability which the straight lines of 
the background lend to the picture. See the dark ac- 
cents of the background and also of the plums. Ob- 
serve the informal balance achieved by opposing the 
one dark plum on the table with two light peaches. 
This creates variety of interest. The informality of 
the fruit in the basket is counter-balanced by the 
straight lines of the background. 


In the lower picture by Vincent Van Gogh we see 
a more elaborate composition. However, the light ob- 
jects are grouped so as to make a varied but harmoni- 
ous light mass against a dark background. Notice how 
the gray tones are painted, with white as an accent. 
The whites of the napkin, top of match box. and top 
of jug form a triangle in their arrangement. Here 
again a delicate balance in composition is felt. See 
the importance of the dark accent of the hatband, a 
repetition of tone from the background. Study these 
three paintings and apply the principles you find in 
vour own work. 


On the opposite page we reproduce a still life by 


Cézanne, with critical comment below. 


The student should perhaps be cautioned against dis- 
couragement through failure to appreciate at once 
the qualities which make such pictures fruitful for 
study. Artists who have spent their lives painting 
pictures see beauties and subtleties in nature that are 
beyond the vision of the beginner. And no amount 
of analysis can reveal these qualities to the untrained 
eye. Appreciation must come slowly, through con- 
stant study. Every adventure with brush and _ paint 


will bring the student one step nearer his goal. 
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STILL LIFE WITH APPLES 


Paul Cézanne, a French Painter 
1839-1906), was born at Aix 
Provence, France. He painted 
for depth of form: the quality 
of his pictures is rugged and 
bold. He excelled in still Life 
painting, finding beauty in such 
simple objects as- fruits and 
vegetables. Cézannesused dark, 
cast shadows with @ tizh, melt- 
ing color scheme. #te. combined 
the color of the impressionists 
with the traditional art of the 
past. He is one of the most in- 
fluential painters of the modern 


French School. 
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This painting by Cézanne illustrates the power to be derived from a 
strong design. Notice the harmony and order to be had from the use of 
straight lines and angles. The round forms of the fruit serve as a com- 
positional foil to the straight lines. The picture shows what strength 
and real emotional quality can be expressed by an artist, using the 
simplest of everyday objects as subject matter. See how the dark accents 
of cast shadow under the objects creates the illusion of solid form. Also 
this shadow serves to tie together the objects with the flat table. The 
repetition of dark tones also unifies the foreground and the background 
of the picture. The solid roundness of the fruit gives the onlooker the 
feeling of form in space while the repetition of straight lines lends a 
pervading sense of rhythm. This painting offers a veritable museum of 
valuable information to the inquiring student. Study Cézanne for sim- 


plicity of form and straightforward plastic expression in paint. 
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COUNTEA Y 
MATTERS 


WRITTEN AND 
ENGRAVED BY 


CLARE 
LEIGHTON 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
NEW YORK. $3.00 


We may be emotionally unstable, but 
we can’t help it! What’s more we're 
not ashamed. We get all upset by a 
book like “Country Matters.” It’s so 
downright lovely we've just got to 
rave about it. In the first place it con- 
tains over seventy of Clare Leighton’s 
glorious wood engravings. Then you 
know, Clare writes as well as she uses 
the burin: whether you enjoy the pic- 
tures more than the text will be a 


question, 


Happily, the format of the volume, 
its layout, typography, and binding 
can be rated “tops” in the field of 


modern trade books. 


The book is a record of English vil- 
lage life. It is a decidedly merry one. 
It has its smithy, its witch, its merry 
fair, horse show, cricket match, and 
all the: other things you expect or hope 
to find in the English village, includ- 
ing of, course the “pub.” The pictures 
we have selected for reproduction on 
these two facing pages will, we hope. 


justify our unusual enthusiasm. 
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WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY GLARE LEIGHTON 


FROM °‘COUNTRY MATTERS’ 


Clare Leighton’s woodcuts are based upon the silhouette. Imagining 
her engraving procedure, we may well assume that the silhouettes o/ 
the various forms and figures first appear upon the surface of the 
wood block in solid black. We can picture her later working into 
these black silhouettes with her graver, in order to pick out the high- 
lights and indicate the details. This is a rather rapid method of en- 
graving and perhaps explains in part the astounding amount of work 
that comes from the hand of this noted artist. 
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Comment on Books, New and Old, Kecommended for the Art Student’s Library 


PAINTERS AND PERSONALITY 
Sam A. Lewisohn 
Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
$3.75 

Mr. Lewisohn has written a good book; 
he has approached his painters (Marin, 
Van Gogh, Cezanne, Daumier, etc.) in 
a logical way; he wastes no words to 
say vague, meaningless things about 
them; he makes no separation of painter 
and personality; he compares one painter 
with another; he proceeds in his discus- 
sion naturally; he does not “criticize.” 
It is not a different book because the 
author has any revolutionary thought to 
present; it is not different because his 
manner of presentation is unusual; but 
because it has none of the earmarks of 
conventional art criticism. It is an in- 
telligent glimpse of the painters who 
have been chosen to illustrate the rela- 
tion of the painter’s personality to his 
art. It is filled with fine halftone repro- 
ductions of the work of the men under 
discussion. 


* * * 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE 
INDUSTRIAL ART IN ENGLAND 
By Nikolaus Pevsner 
The Macmillan Company, New York 


The aim of this book is to give a sur- 
vey of the conditions and the artistic 
value of design in English industries. The 
survey includes not only the industries 
themselves but the art schools which 
offer training in any form of activity con- 
nected with industrial art. The book also 
contains informing discussion about the 
creation of designs and the position of 
the industrial designer in England. The 
fine halftone reproductions of manufac- 
tured products form an important part 
of the presentation. An important addi- 
tion to the literature of this subject. 


* * * 


THE MATERIALS OF THE ARTIST 
AND THEIR USE IN PAINTING 
By Max Doerner 


Translated by Eugen Neuhaus, 
University of California 
Harcourt Brace & Company, New York 
$3.75 
The author, Professor in the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Munich, has for twenty-five 
years lectured on the subject that is the 
title of this volume. The information dis- 
pensed in that time is collected and ar- 
ranged in a manual of practical knowl- 
edge that means as much to the artist as 
a dictionary means to a writer. It fur- 
nishes accurate, clearly-stated answers to 
questions such as “How is it possible to 
paint on materials like linoleum, wood, 
pasteboard, etc.?”, “Where can I find re- 
liable information dealing with the re- 
action of one color upon another?”, 
“Can I make tests on colors for perma- 
nency, proof against light, oil, and 
weather?”, “What is the proper method 
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of grinding color for oil and fresco paint- 
ing?” He uses no superfluous words; in 
even a single sentence the author gives 
information. His aim is primarily to “ex- 
pose,” if you like, the good and bad 
points of colors, canvases, oils, varnishes, 
panels—any and all materials used by the 
painter. The chapter Techniques of the 
Old Masters proves in a very logical way 
that sound craftsmanship (intimate 
knowledge of materials) in painting is 
as important as it is rare. 


* * * 
CREATIVE DESIGN IN FURNITURE 
By William H. Varnum 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl., $2.50 


Mr. Varnum is head of the Department 
of Art Education of the University of 
Wisconsin. His book reflects his charac- 
teristic thoroughness in the treatment of 
anything he undertakes. He has been an 
eager student of the work of designers 
of modern furniture, both European and 
American. The result, as it appears in 
the present book, is a clear statement of 
principles and the exposition of a new 
creative approach to modern design in 
furniture. The book should be of service 
to designers, salesmen, interior decora- 
tors and students of design. 


* * * 


MODERN PUBLICITY 
An Annual of “Art and Industry” 
Studio Publications, Inc., New York 
$3.50 in paper $4.50 in cloth 
Nearly four hundred reproductions of 
posters, press advertising, folders, bro- 
chures, bookjackets, greeting cards, etc. 
(a good many in color), present the best 
in advertising art of the most. important 
countries in the world. It is a pictorial 
dictionary of “ideas” for artists and ad- 
vertisers. 
* * * 


THE COUNTRY CRAFT BOOK 
By Randolph Wardell Johnston 
Farrar & Reinhart, New York, $2.00 
A handbook for those who seek the true 
pleasure and deep values of doing fine 
things with the hand and the mind. Chap- 
ters on working in wood, clay, metals, 
stone, and color, with many new recipes 
and secrets of the crafts. Aside from its 
usefulness, it is a book that can be read 

for pleasure. 


* * * 


A WORLD HISTORY OF ART 
By Sheldon Cheney 
The Viking Press, New York, $5.00 
THE ARTS 
By Hendrik Willem van Loon 

Simon & Schuster, New York, $3.95 
Both authors tell in their Prefaces just 
what kind of readers they are writing 


for: Says Cheney: “Throughout the 
writing of this book I have tried to keep 


in mind the man who has heard hope- 
fully that art is important and reward- 
ing, who wants a personal approach to 
it. I have pictured the average student 
or adult reader as desiring not so much 
facts as an introduction to the experience 
eG «= 

“Art is joyous, if one can get at it. But 
there is a mistrust abroad that the joy 
of it and the ways into that joy are ob- 
scured by commentators, and particularly 
by the historians . . . What commentaries 
exist are concerned rather with exterior 
things, with styles and sources, with 
intellectual and literary meanings, with 
schematic rankings, or sometimes with 
gossip and anecdote and legend. . . 

“In effect my text deals far less than 
usual with the end-products of art 
through the ages, is less filled with de- 
scriptions of the masterpieces. The se- 
quence of material ‘works’ — buildings, 
paintings, statues, vases, prints—and the 
chronological ordering of information 
about artists, peoples, and beliefs, afford 
a still convenient web upon which to 
embroider the large composition. But it 
seems that the design itself should 
emerge in a related structure, as an or- 
ganism, wherein the tides of man’s art 
consciousness and art creativeness are 
patterned forth inseparably.” 

van Loon in his Preface describes a 
country boy and girl of 12 or 14 who 
stared in wonderment at the train, stalled 
for a few moments in a desolate rural 
section. They were rudely dressed in 
rough woolen caps and mufflers. The boy 
carried a violin case, the girl a_port- 
folio, possibly of school drawings. The 
author, gazing sympathetically at these 
urchins from his Pullman car window, 
suddenly discovered in the pair his “fixed 
point” for the book on “The Arts” which 
had been growing in his mind for a long 
time: “I knew exactly who needed the 
sort of book I had in mind and then 
and there I made my decision. I shall 
write it for those two infants in the red 
mufflers and red woolen caps. I shall 
write it for those two children, one of 
whom carried a fiddle case and one of 
whom carried a bunch of drawings. I 
shall write it for those two forlorn kids 
who looked so eagerly at that train of 
ours—that train that was going places.” 

Well, van Loon certainly has painted 
a magnificent picture for those forlorn 
kids. He has told his story of “The Arts” 
in simple language, characteristically van 
Loon language, and he has made a very 
exciting book of it. It’s a book for art 
students, too, because the author reveals 
the social and human aspects of art that 
are seldom found in text books. 

Sheldon Cheney is as faithful to his 
purpose as van Loon is to his. The past 
achievements of this author would assure 
us of that. His 960-page History is as 
fascinating, it seems, as a history could 
possibly be. Not many history books can 
be recommended as entertaining read- 
ing, but this one can. It is destined to 
be found in every really adequate art 
library. 

Continued on page 32 
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Well, he asked for it! 


In November we printed a letter written 
to us by an Anonymous Subscriber, re- 
buking us for publishing “advanced” 
sculptures by Warren Wheelock, and ad- 
vising us to stick to the “sound practical 
type of art that needs no labels nor 
apologies.” We answered Anonymous in 
our editorial “Adventure in Understand- 
ing” on page 5 of the same number. Ap- 
parently there are a lot of people anxious 
to take a crack at Anonymous. We 
haven’t room to print all of their letters. 
Here are two of them, both from the 
Pacific Coast. 
Editors 


Mills College, California 

November 9, 1937 
Dear Editors: 
I should like to take exception with your 
Seattle correspondent, ‘‘ Anonymous,”’ 
whom you quote in your November edi- 
torial, “Adventures in Understanding.” It 
is inevitable that the number of those 
who understand and enjoy the essential 
art in painting and sculpture shall be 
fewer than those who do not, and as a 
consequence, departures from more or 
less photographic naturalism will be re- 
ceived with criticism such as that from 
“anonymous.” 

It is peculiar that the layman, taking 
him by and large, is more sensitive orally 
than optically. He will listen with appre- 
ciation to a fugue by Bach, which is an 
ideal example of pure abstractionism, yet 
will object to the efforts of a painter 
who attempts to compose as Bach did; 
that is by putting otherwise meaningless 
tones and rhythms together in expres- 
sions of orderly linear and contrapun- 
tal relationships. In music we do not 
ask that these shall be in any degree a 
mimicry of natural sound. In my opin- 
ion it follows, as dawn follows darkness, 
that the painter should—and even must 

be privileged to make alterations in 
objective form and color with the pur- 
pose thereby of better qualifying them 
for organization into the equivalent of 
contrapuntal compositions, and that the 
highest art will one day be achieved by 
this method. Before this comes, however, 
there will be a long, uphill struggle 
against the forces of indifference and ob- 
tuseness, in which the great majority will 
still insist upon judging art by nature. 

If any one thing is now essential to the 
further progress of art, it is a clear un- 
derstanding of the fact that the relation- 
ship of nature and art is not one of a 
mistress (nature) to a slave (art). A 
witty Englishman, whose name I will not 
quote for fear of further antagonizing 
your correspondent, once said that 
Shakespeare put certain words into the 
mouth of Hamlet, to the effect that art 
held up the mirror to nature, as one 
more evidence that Hamlet was mad. The 
quality of mimicry is essential only to 
the adolescent mind in art, as it is in 
music. Nature will remain as a great 
stimulus and source of inspiration for 
art, but art must and will dominate more 
or less over nature instead of being sub- 
servient to her. 

It may be that your correspondent and 
I are speaking of different things in art. I 
do not recall the appearance of the 
Warren Wheelock sculpture, in your Sep- 
tember number, to which he objects. 
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(The Intellectual Lincoln on page 8, Sep- 
tember number. Ed.) He may timidly be 
giving the term “abstract” to sculpture 
which departs only a little from nature, 
whereas I go farther and am referring for 
the most part to a kind of art which 
may depart entirely from nature. Never- 
theless let me lend what weight I can to 
the idea that you should continue to give 
space and a fair welcome to abstract ele- 
ments in art even though these will in- 
evitably annoy some of your public. 


Sincerely, 
Rot PAartripce 


Roi Partridge is a prominent Pacific 
Coast artist with an international repu- 
tation as an etcher. His work is in the 
important museum collections both here 
and abroad. We hope to have an oppor- 
tunity to reproduce some of his etchings 
in future numbers of ART INSTRUC. 
TION. Mr. Partridge is Chairman of the 
Art Department of Mills College, Cali- 
fornia. Editors 


* * * 


Kirkland (Seattle), Washington 
November 1, 1937 


Editors Watson-Guptill: 

Regarding the letter printed in the edi- 
torial of current issue: nonsense! Why 
even bother to acknowledge receipt of 
such a stupid and prejudiced opinion? 
Indeed, why bother to publish a maga- 
zine of ART INSTRUCTION, if it can- 
not be at least up-to-date? Be alive! Let 
your content be full of new ideas; not 
filled with re-hash. . . . / All of us who 
have experienced the evolution that is 
necessary to grow from a_ conservative 
“imitator” into the “creator” of modern 
semi-abstract, know that what we for- 
merly failed to appreciate was due to our 
own ignorance. 

Fundamentals are fine! We never get 
too much understanding of them—regard- 
less of how advanced we may become. 
In fact, it takes years of practice before 
a painter fully appreciates how necessary 
they are. One of the best things you, as 
editors of an art magazine, can possibly 
do, is to lay good foundations of funda- 
mentals. You can’t vroduce artists. At 
best, the most you can do is to inspire, 
to suggest, to hold the light so that those 
who will, may go ahead. So, at least cast 
your light forward; illumine today; an- 
ticipate what is ahead. Let those who 
will, stand still—or even go backwards, 
if it please them—but, by no means, 
shape the policy of a magazine dedicated 
to Art Instruction to such backward ones. 
Further, don’t mistake about the young 
ones! They already possess an under- 
standing which amazes... . 

As to the magazine, I have found some 
good things in it, not the least of which 
was the same Warren Wheelock’s article. 
To please me, do not be too conserva- 
tive—synonym for old-fashioned—and do 
not be too commercial! Regardless of 
what outlet art may find, of what wage 
it may earn, let it first of all be good 
art—and, without fail!—art of today! 


Thank you! 
Jack SHAW 


Well, we do hope to please you, Mr. 
Shaw. You’ve stated our purpose exactly 
in that last sentence. 


Keep on Trying, Ed! 
“I read and re-read the article in your 
September number about Warren 
Wheelock and still I can’t see anything 
nice about abstract art.” 
Ep. C. SNYDER 
1454 E. South St. 
Allentown, Pa. 


ART INSTRUCTION, Mr. Snyder, is 
published for people like you. We don’t 
expect you to like everything we print. If 
we can't keep at least one jump ahead 
of you we might as well shut up shop. 
You may recall Michelangeio’s definition 
of painting—he probably would say the 
same about sculpture: “Good painting is 
a music and a melody that only the great- 
est intellect can understand, and tat 
with difficulty.” 

That gives all of us something to think 


about. Editors 
* * * 


It Pays to be an Artist 
— sometimes 
An artist friend dropped in the other day 
just after he had been stopped by a tral- 
fic officer on one of the broad highway: 
that connect the town of New York with 
points west. 

“I'd been travelling along at a pretty 
good clip to avoid being late for an ap- 
pointment,” ‘he told us. “There was little 
traffic and I thought the whole highway 
was mine. But presently a motorcycle 
cop pulled up alongside to prove I was 
mistaken. Now under any circumstances 
that is a depressing experience, but when 
I suddenly realized that my registration 
was not in proper order—due to a trans- 
fer in ownership—I resigned myself to 
the worst. The policeman’s brows 
knitted when he examined the license 
card and his face became hard. There's 
no use repeating what he said—anyone 
would know. Without doubt I was in-for 
a good stiff penalty. 

“*What’s your occupation, brother?’ he 
asked. 

“Artist,” I admitted. 

“He stepped back, looked the car over 
carefully, and sternly inspected me for u 
minute. ‘Say,’ he announced in what 
seemed a most threatening manner, ‘I’ve 
been laying for artists; knew I'd get one 
some day!’ ¢ 

“My blood ran cold. It was going to 
be worse than I had anticipated—a prison 
sentence probably. Suddenly a_ bread 
grin spread over the officer’s Irish fea- 
tures. His face reminded me of a glori- 
ous sunset after the passing of a thunder- 
storm. He advanced, placed one foot on 
the running board, and, leaning toward 
me confidentially in the manner of an 
old acquaintance, said: 

“I’ve got an oil painting at home. 
Don’t know whether it’s a valuable pic- 
ture or not, but a rich man gave it to 
me. Anyway the cleaning woman stuck a 
broom handle through it and I’ve been 
wondering how I could get the thing 
fixed. Do you think you could patch it 
up for me?’ 

“Let me tell you that’s the most thrill- 
ing commission I’ve ever received. Why, 
the huge mural that I shall be working 
on presently seems a positively trifling 
thing. 

Am I going to try to please my new 
art patron? Rather!” 

Continued on page 32 
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SOUNDINGS from pase 29 


“Pure Superstition,” 
Mr. Graves 


In the October number, Maitland Graves, 
writing on “Value Keys in Composition” 
compares the significance of key in music 
with graphic value key. 

Mr. Todd of Park College takes issue 
with this analogy. 


Editors: 


- . » The Graves article on music and 
painting is quite inaccurate. Music is one 
of the college subjects I teach, and it is 
well known in professional music circles 
that this business of C major and B 
major having a different emotional flavor 
is pure superstition. Also the difference 
between major and minor keys is largely 
noticed in the use. Schubert, for instance, 
wrote extremely sad songs in major keys, 
and gay ones in minor. Thus I think Mr. 
Graves should study music a little more 
before writing about it, and above all— 
avoid the French romantic professors 
when studying—at least for a time. Of 
his painting theories I have no quarrel 
with him for they are new and helpful. 
When trying to align painting and music, 
to avoid being too simple and mechan- 
istic, a complicated and sophisticated 
system must be devised—as witness the 
elavilux and other color organs. 


Epwin Topp 
Park College, Parkville, Mo. 


Dissatisfied 
Editors: 


Your records will show I started my sub- 
scription with the September issue and 
am not satisfied—not satisfied because I 
don’t have the first 5 numbers and not 
satisfied that you didn’t start the maga- 
zine a year or two earlier so that I would 
now have 12 or more magazines instead 
of only 3. 

You ask for ideas, etc., so I suggest 
that you reprint the first issues or repeat 
the main articles in future issues, one 
at a time until caught up. 

Hoping the first paragraph didn’t dis- 
appoint you, as I think the magazine is 
great— 


Yours truly, 


Harry M. FisHer 
Oreland, Pa. 


Satisfied 

November 19, 1937 
“I taught at Peabody College during the 
summer and used Art Instruction to clear 
up many things that arose in my classes 
and was interested to hear the students 
say, “Why, this is just what I’ve been 
looking for, why haven’t I known about 
this magazine before?’ 

“Then, in my regular work I am glad 
to recommend Art Instruction to my 
Junior and Senior High School teachers, 
for I feel that you are meeting definite 
needs of teachers dealing with this age 
level.” 

Wanpba L. WHEELER 
Director, Art Education 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


You Can Still Buy One 


James D. Havens writes that the Morgans 
& Wilcox Company of Middletown, New 
York, still manufactures the Washington 
Hand Press. 
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Just Where Does This Leave Us? 
Henry G. Haggland of Woodside, L. I., 


writes us a long friendly letter about our 
editorial features. He thinks we print 
both good and bad stuff and tells us 
pretty positively which is which. We wish 
we could be as sure as he is. Among 
other things, he says, 


“Please, please don’t give us any more 
nonsensical drivel like ‘On the War- 
path’” (October). He adds, among other 
things, that ‘Plus est en vous’ (same 
number) is inspiring.” ... As we read 
Mr. Haggland’s missive, the letter from 
Edwin Todd of Park College, Mo., lay 
open on our desk (we have already 
quoted from his letter in part). Mr. Todd 
also commented on these same_ two 
articles. He writes, “The Hodges article 
(‘On the Warpath’) has a touch of humor 
which is unusual for the usual art mag- 
azine, and quite refreshing.” About “Plus 
est en vous” he declares, “You must have 
been pretty badly off to have had to 
publish that bit of sentimentalism.” 


* * * 
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Hull Ranch, Idaho 
Nov. 10, 1937 

Dear Mr. Longyear: 
Here is a package design sketch for my 
new patent cow cud. Well I have applied 
for a patent anyhow. How do you like 
it, the design I mean. I hope you won't 
be tore up because I didn’t follow direc- 
tions like you said. You said begin with 
bags. Well Mr. Longyear pardon my say- 
ing so but I couldn’t see much sense in 
that when I don’t have no intentions to 
wrap up these here cuds in bags, particu- 
larly coffee bags. Seems to me I'd be los- 
ing a lot of time fooling around with 
bags when I got a real serious problem 
on my hands as you might say. So Mr. 
Longyear I says to myself why not try it. 
And I did. I hope I succeeded in putting 
what you call eye pleasure into these cow 
cuds. I meant to anyhow. Angels could 
do no more as the old saying goes. 

Now there is something pretty clever 
about this design, Mr. Longyear. You see 
the words NON SKID. Now just take 
your pencil and fill in the letters O and 
D good and black, solid I mean. See 
how the cow’s eyes pop out at you? 
Gives you the feeling that there is a real 
cow behind that label don’t it? What do 
you think of that for a smart idea? You 
can use this idea in your articles if you 
want. Please write and oblige. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERMAN NEESBOTTLE 
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THE BEACON HANDICRAFT SERIES 
Leathercraft for Amateurs 
Hand Loom Weaving for Amateurs 
Metalcraft for Amateurs 
Linoleum Block Printing for Amateurs 
Braiding and Knotting for Amateurs 
Written by teachers of the 
Fellowcrafters Guild, an affiliate of 
Boston University 

The Beacon Press, Boston, $1.00 each 
All these books have been prepared pri- 
marily for amateurs. Special emphasis 
has been laid on presenting the direc- 
tions so simply and explicitly that any 
reader may follow them without personal 
guidance. The most economical equip- 
ment has been described—with directions 
for home-making of tools wherever feas- 
ible. Numerous hand-drawn illustrations 
suggest interesting articles which the be- 
ginner can easily make, and help him to 
understand just how to go about it. 


POSTER CONTEST 


A first prize of $1,000 and fourteen other 
cash prizes will be awarded by the Devoe 
& Raynolds Company to winners of a 
“Drive Safely” poster contest to be con- 
ducted this winter. 

The contest will start February 1, 1938, 
and close on April 29, 1938. It will be 
open to all artists in this country, 
whether amateur or professional. Entry 
blanks will be available at the store of 
every dealer in Devoe Artists Materials, 
or may be obtained by writing to the 
company at 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

“The purpose of this contest,” accord- 
ing to Ivor Kenway, Devoe Advertising 
Manager, “is to get posters that will help 
reduce the appalling toll of auto acei- 
dents due to careless driving. 

“We believe our contest is in a most 
worthy cause. We also believe that artists 
will not only find the cash prizes attrac- 
tive, but will welcome an opportunity 
to help save lives, including, perhaps, 
members of their own families. 

“The contest is non-commercial. We 
do want to obtain the goodwill of artists, 
but that is our only selfish interest. No 
contestant will be required to buy Devoe 
Artists Materials, nor will he be asked 
what materials he used.” 

Contestants may use any of the fol- 
lowing mediums: oil colors, water colors, 
poster or tempera colors, pastels, pen and 
ink, charcoal or pencil. Entries should 
be in the proportion of a 24-sheet poster; 
actual artwork should not exceed 15” 
deep by 3334” wide. 

Contest rules permit an artist to enter 
as many posters as he desires but only 
one prize will be awarded any one en- 
trant. General specifications indicate that 
the “Drive Safely” theme should be por- 
trayed by a single idea, one illustration 
and brief text. Posters are to be mailed, 
prepaid, to Devoe headquarters at 34 
Oliver Street, Newark, N. J. 

The final judges have not yet been an- 
nounced, but Mr. Kenway indicated they 
will consist of well-known professional 
artists and other persons prominent in 
public life and welfare work. Their 
names will be published before the con- 
test begins. Posters will be judged at aa 
exhibit to be held in Radio City, New 
York, at the end of the contest. Winners 
will be notified by mail and the names 
published. 

Exhibits of prize-winning posters will 
be shown in stores, schools, ete., through- 
out the country for several months after 
the contest. 
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WHEELOCK continued from page 21 


They may be useful to the beginner for making 
trial models at first, but should not be seriously con- 
sidered as carving material for large forms. Soft 
woods may defeat rather than encourage sculptural 
feeling. 

Some of our native hardwoods are excellent for 
carving: black walnut, white walnut (called butter- 
nut), apple, pear, cherry, box; all these have the 
necessary quality of resistance. They have good color, 
close grain, are devoid of strong markings, and are 
excellent for small models. In another category of 
good carving woods are sycamore and white oak, 
though they have stronger markings and more pro- 
nounced grain. 

The grain of the wood should not be so prominent 
as to confuse the marks made by the carving tools. 

The other native hardwoods like maple, hickory, 
ash, birch, ete., are not so good in my estimation for 
finished wood sculpture because of their light color; 
but are excellent for those who like light colored 
woods. 

I have never used California redwood though see 
no reason why it should not be an excellent wood 
for sculpture. 

The rule is to use only dry woed for carving, glued 
up, if necessary, for dimension sizes; but don’t let 
green or wet wood stop you from carving. If you cut 
down a green tree cut out a suitable section, quarter 
it and take out the heart (if cracks and “checks” in 
wood bother you) otherwise it will check badly in 
drying. If you are not fussy about cracks, and want 
a large dimension size, use the whole log with the 
heart in it; and when it seasons, fill up the cracks 
with the same wood. The old Chinese and other 
sculptors have done this repeatedly. 

Most of the imported so-called fancy hardwoods are 
excellent for carving. Select those having the most 
uniform and close grain: teakwood, mahogany, 
ebony, satinwood, cocoa bola, ete. They have good 
color. 

J. H. Monteath Co., 202 Lewis Street, New York 
City, has a large assortment of dimension size im- 
ported hardwoods, suitable for carving, always on 
hand. 

All small models or trial pieces as well as large 
sculpture should be made of best material available. 
They should be considered valuable to you, the 
carver; that helps others to see value in them. 

Continued in February 
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50,000 Different Positions of the Human Figure can 
be Composed. If you can Draw a Line with a Ruler. 


This omplete Course MECHANICAL FIGURE 
MEASUREMENTS is not one of anatomy, but a NEW 
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colors. 
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Try a Drawlet Pen with our com- 


pliments. As you use it hard, and 
clean it often, notice particularly 
how it stands up—how you 
continue to get the same clean, 
smooth-flowing strokes as when 


it was brand new. 


Why They’re Better 


An exclusive feature of Ester- 
brook Drawlet Pens is the adjust- 
able reservoir of Nickel-Silver. 
This tough metal withstands 
innumerable raisings for clean- 
ing and adjustments for thick 
or thin color. You'll find it 
always snaps back to original 
alignment for perfect control of 
flow. This is the sort of pen to 
improve students’ work and give 
them confidence. Make the test. 


Write us today. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


52 Cooper Street, 
Camden,N. Jj. 
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DRAWLET Pens 


for drawing and lettering 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


Not from the housetops, but from our of- 


fice, high in the famous MeGraw-Hill 
building, do we shout our “Happy New 
Year!” We wish each one of you just 
heaps and heaps of health, joy and suc- 
cess during 1938! 


Are we proud? We are! Or at any rate 
pleased. For with this, our January num- 
ber, we start what to all intents and pur- 
poses is ART INSTRUCTION’S second 
year. True, this is only our ninth issue, 
and we are putting off our first birth- 
day party until April, but in order to 
conform to general publishing custom 
we step out this month as Volume 2. 
Number 1. And we really feel quite 
grown up. 

Which, by the way, leads us to a timely 
topic. Most of you will want to preserve 
all your back copies of ART INSTRUC- 
TION, if your letters are any criterion. 
As an aid in this, we have discovered 
what we believe to be a very satisfactory 
binder which we are able to offer at a 
reasonable price. See page 37 for a com- 


plete description. 





HERE’S YOUR BINDER! 


Incidentally we are being practically 


forced to go into the book-selling busi- 
ness on a larger seale than originally 
contemplated. More and more readers 
keep asking us to aid them in procuring 
this or that art book so we have decided 
to fill orders, at the regular prices, for 
any standard volumes in this field. Some 


which we have examined and know to 
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be good (such as those reviewed from 
time to time in our book section) will 
go onto our recommended _lists—see 
page 36 of this issue. So send us your 
orders and we'll give them our very best 
attention. Thanks! 

Sorry, folks, but I was forced to omit 
the ROUND TABLE last month: the new 
SKETCH BOOK needed the space. Don’t 
be surprised if the TABLE disappears 
now and then for a moon or so: it will 
probably pop up again, for better or for 
worse. 

Speaking of the SKETCH BOOK, you 
will note (page 30) that this feature has 
a new title this month. In originally 
naming it we inadvertently and inexpli- 
cably overlooked the fact that the Koh-lI- 
Noor Pencil Company has been using the 
very same term, “Sketch Book,” for some 
time as a part of the heading for its at- 
tractive and instructive series of ads (see 
page 35). In order to avoid any possible 
confusion which this duplication might 
involve we are now substituting “MEDIA 
AND METHODS.” We think it even 
more descriptive. 

These new demonstration pages seem 
destined to prove quite popular, if we 
can judge from their early reception. 
(What do you think of them, by the 
way? Thumbs up or thumbs down?) In 
order to make them as useful as possible 
we plan to vary their content. Some 
months we shall offer sketches from the 
hands of well-known artists—the infor- 
mal type of work not commonly avail- 
able for publication. We also invite, 
here and now, contributions from you 
readers. Unfortunately no funds have 
been budgeted to provide remuneration, 
but if some of you would like to see 
work of your own, or that of your stu- 
dents, in print, here’s a possible chance. 
BUT IT MUST BE GOOD! No begin- 
ners work, please! And only small draw- 
ings, measuring not larger than 4” x 6” 
or so can be considered. Each drawing 
should be accompanied by the artist’s 
name and address, along with a list of 
the exact materials employed, or at least 
those vital to its success. If the method 
was unusual, it should be briefly de- 
scribed. Sketches will be grouped by us 
somewhat like those already reproduced; 
notes will generally accompany them. 
Contributions should be sent, prepaid, to 
ART INSTRUCTION STUDIOS, Room 
2115, 330 W. 42nd St. N. Y. C. The 
Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., reserve 
full publication rights for examples ae- 
ART INSTRUC. 
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cepted, not only for 





BY ARTHUR L. 


GUPTILL 


prove desirable. Original drawings will 
be returned to the contributors, whether 


reproduced or not. 


We wish to register our sincere regret 
over the fact that we have been forced 
to disappoint so many recent subscribers 
who asked to start with early issues. A 
demand far in excess of that anticipated 
has exhausted our reserves. At the mo- 
ment of writing subscriptions can begin, 
if desired, with the September issue. 

Several who have been unable to ob- 
tain the early numbers have urged us to 
reprint them. This is not practical, as 
the bulk of the type is no longer stand- 
ing, and to reset it would involve pro- 
hibitive expense. So great is the demand 
for certain articles, however, that we 
shall doubtless reprint them eventually, 
perhaps in book form. The “How to 
Draw the Head” series by Hanks has 
been so enthusiastically received that we 
are already taking steps towards its re- 
publication, probably in amplified form 


as a bound volume. 





AGENTS WANTED 


Among these letters not a few ask if 


we are interested in arranging with read- 
ers to act as subscription agents. Yes, we 
are. We are especially anxious to have 
the cooperation of teachers or students 
in the schools, as well as representatives 
of organized art groups, to help us to 
build the large circulation which will 
ART INSTRUC. 
TION to become a bigger and _ better 


make it possible for 


magazine. We believe our commissions 
are generous enough to make any time 
spent in this endeavor quite profitable, 
especially where one has contacts with 
art classes or other art-minded groups. If 
you would like to pick up some extra 
cash, or if you can suggest any interested 
individuals, just let us know and we'll 
gladly send particulars. Perhaps you 
would like to earn one of our binders, 
some of our books, or a renewal of your 


subscription ? 


The winners of Sketch Competition 
No. 1. 


announced next month as scheduled. 


described in November. will be 
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SY: Icebound All Winter . . . 


Many lines of human endeavor must stop 
mm when winter gels its grip on land and sea. 
But if you like to sketch, don’t wait for the 
spring thaw—start now. Newspaper and magazine cuts 
which appe ‘al to you make fine subje ‘cls and are of espe- 
cial value when the outdoor sketching season is over. 

The above drawing vy rendered on medium-finish 

se aA +. 

drawing bristol with the famous Negro pencil. The 
intense black of this medium sets off the snow and ice 
to best advantage. The stylize d northern lights were laid 
out with compass and dividers, and rendered with 
Negro No. 1. In order to build up a tone whose grad- 
ations could be readily controlled, | resorted to cross- 
hatching; but to avoid the scrubby look which this 
method sometimes produces, two definite directions of 
stroke were used. One set radiates outward from the 
center of the pennons; the other set curves in circular 


























fromthe KOH-L-NOOR Sheleh Look 





arcs having the same center as the radial strokes. A 
rather fine point was used, which resulted in a tone of 
very pleasing texture. 

The ice-jam was handled with Negro No. 3, a few 
touches of No. 1 being added for emphasis. Notice how, 
in general, objects are defined by the tones behind them. 
The ice-cake in the center is practic ally all white paper 
surrounded by black sky and dark shadow. It is neces- 
sary to plan the toning of various areas before making the 
finished drawing. A trial sketch on tracing paper is the 
quickest way to see what you re doing, and is easily 


made with the “Negro” pencil. 
a ; 
Htbean. WMichers 


This is the fifth of a series of drawings by Mr. Michele. A new 
product, No. 2600 Polycolor leads, in 24 colors, is now on the 
market. Send for leaflet No. 522-A which gives full description. 
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BOOK SERVICE 





(Here’s the chance to 
‘spend that Christmas| 
{money to advantage! > 
‘Invest it in something | 
of permanent worth. 








* PAINTING ® DRAWING ® ILLUSTRATION ® DESIGN *® CRAFTS ® 


In response to requests from many readers, the WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, 

INC., inaugurate this ART INSTRUCTION BOOK SERVICE. You can now buy all your 

art books from us. The accompanying titles bear the recommendation of the Editors, 
Ernest W. Watson and Arthur L. Guptill. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF OIL PAINTING — LEONARD RICHMOND 


47 plates in color illustrate progressive steps. Fundamentals demon- 
strated; comparative methods presented. A beautiful book and a 
most practical one. Encourages experimentation. 143 pages. $5.00 


PAINT, PAINTINGS AND RESTORATION — MAXIMILIAN TOCH 


An authoritative treatment of the composition and combination of 
pigments and other materials. A book for the expert rather than the 
beginner, but very readable and instructive. 189 pages. $5.00 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING _ ERNEST W. WATSON 


The mysteries with which block printing seems to the uninitiated to 
be clothed are all cleared away by this well organized and attrac- 
tive volume. It inspires while it instructs. 75 pages. $3.00 


COLOR IN SKETCHING AND RENDERING — A. L. GUPTILL 


An exhaustive treatise covering almost every phase of water coloi 
painting. Exercises for the beginner. Professional considerations. 180 
full page full color illustrations. 348 pages. $10.00 


HOW TO ILLUSTRATE FOR MONEY o SID HYDEMAN 


lf one is ambitious to be an illustrator this book is very revealing. 
Tells, for example, what to charge for work: discusses many other 
pertinent considerations. Pleasingly written. 173 pages. $2.50 


COMPOSITION AND RENDERING — A. THORNTON BISHOP 


Presents theories and principles of composition; draws comparisons 
between good and bad composition. Offers many suggestions on 
pencil drawing. Well illustrated, with stress on buildings. 135 noose 


SKETCHING AS A HOBBY _ A. L. GUPTILL 


Compact and inexpensive handbook of the essential information 
needed by those who would sketch for pleasure. Meant for begin- 
ners. Tells the how and the why. Fully illustrated. 150 pages. $2.50 


LAYOUT IN ADVERTISING — W. A. DWIGGINS 


Practical in its discussion of the layout man's problems and how 
he must meet them. Steps in designing advertisements fully ex- 
plained with ample illustration. Decidedly helpful. 200 pages. $4.00 


TRADE MARK AND MONOGRAM SUGGESTIONS — SAM WELO 


A reference book containing a wealth of varied material illustrat- 
ing design fundamentals and offering hundreds of detailed sugges- 
tions. Numerous comparative examples are provided. 142 pages. 


COSTUME DESIGN AND ILLUSTRATION — ETHEL TRAPHAGEN 


The author, formerly on the staff of Dress Magazine and Ladies’ 
Home Journal, some years ago founded the well-known Traphagen 
School of Fashion. The book reflects her broad experience. 248 
pages. . 


SKETCHING IN PEN AND INK — DONALD MAXWELL 


Interesting and instructive, with delightful sketches illustrating a 
variety of methods. Its emphasis is on landscape. Problems in re- 
production are discussed. A helpful volume. 131 pages. $2.50 


FREEHAND DRAWING SELF-TAUGHT — A. L. GUPTILL 


Leads the reader by easy degrees from simple to advanced con- 
siderations. Many media and methods discussed. Contains gallery 
of examples by numerous artists. Has proven very popular. 135 
pages. . 


LETTERING OF TODAY _ EDITED BY C. G. HOLME 


A beautiful and useful new volume with content both practical and 
inspiring. Its format is a true work of art. Shows all sorts of lettering 
put to many uses. It's a masterpiece. 144 pages. 


Paper, $3.50; cloth, $4.50 


ON DRAWING AND PAINTING TREES = ADRIAN HILL 


A subject which is apt to present difficulties to those who sketch 
is deftly and thoroughly treated in this work. The varied tree draw- 
ings alone are worth its price. They are in many media. 184 pages. 


MAKING PRINTS— 
J. J. LANKES, C. A. SEWARD, PAUL ULEN, E. W. WATSON 


Contains practical instruction in chapters written by well-known 
artists of the woodcut, lithography and drypoint. Especially fine for 
the beginner or teacher. Splendid illustrations enrich the whole. 95 
pages. $1.50 


COUNTRY MATTERS _ CLARE LEIGHTON 


Written and engraved by a distinguished artist, this is a collection 
of wood engravings accompanied by charmingly written text. A 
combination which is highly delightful. 143 pages. $3.00 


BOOKS REPRESENT THE BEST THOUGHTS OF THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE; 
THROUGH BOOKS, THEIR VALUABLE EXPERIENCES, AMALGAMATED 
AND TEMPERED BY THE YEARS, ARE MADE AVAILABLE. 
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If even one good idea is gained from the perusal of a book—especially an idea which the reader can 


* 


MAKING WATERCOLOR BEHAVE — ELIOT O'HARA 
Gets down to the brass tacks of technics and materials, with em- 
phasis on outdoor sketching. Discusses pigments, their permanence 
and qualities. Offers practical demonstrations. 96 pages. $2.75 


MAKING THE BRUSH BEHAVE — ELIOT O'HARA 
Coming after "Making Watercolor Behave," this is a manual of 
fourteen useful lessons, capable of being used by the more ad- 
vanced student, as either sequel or supplement to the earlier book. 
128 pages. $2.50 


THE PAINTER'S CRAFT — ROYAL CORTISSOZ 
The author, famous Art Critic for the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, writes 
in essay form concerning several of the great painters of the past, 
emphasizing technic and good workmanship. 473 pages. $3.50 


CUBISM AND ABSTRACT ART — ALFRED H. BARR, JR. 
The influence of abstract art upon various manifestations of mod- 
ern culture such as painting, the theatre, photography, etc., is traced 
to its beginnings, and its modern exemplars are discussed. 249 
pages. $3.00 


FANTASTIC ART, DADA, SURREALISM— 

EDITED BY ALFRED H. BARR, JR. 
The perennially fascinating subject of tracing fantastic art to its 
sources is here treated. The centuries from the I5th on yield mate- 
rial which is compared to the work of the moderns. 256 pages. $3.00 


ART ACTIVITIES IN THE MODERN SCHOOL— 

NICHOLAS, MAWHOOD AND TRILLING 
Modern methods and procedures in the teaching of art are here 
presented in a helpful treatise, giving methods and devices, to 
assist in the integration of art with other phases of education. 279 


pages. $3.25 


ART'S PLACE IN EDUCATION — HENRY RANKIN POORE 
A particularly timely comment on the importance of art in modern 
education; its philosophic implications and its fundamental signifi- 
cance as one of the foundations of culture. 2 


OIL PAINT AND GREASE PAINT— 
An exciting narrative of the life of a painter of circus and theatrical 


characters. The author's vigorous literary style reflects her manner 
of painting, which has already won her fame. 397 pages. 


BUILD 


make his own and apply to his daily tasks—that book usually proves worth far more than its cost. 





Now! A Binder for 
ART INSTRUCTION 


Here, at last, is the 
binder we promised 
you! Now, no more 
lost copies! No more 
time wasted hunting 
for that 


wanted number. 


much 





= 8 
AND IT’S A KNOCKOUT! 


At least we think so. We had samples made and put 
them to every practical test during a period of sev- 
eral weeks. Here are some of the good things we dis- 
covered. 


1. Magazines easily inserted and removed. No screws 


or strong springs to prove troublesome. 


2. Binder opens flat—spreads out for full vision. 
Every page accessible. 


3. It is strong—capable of standing a lot of wear— 
yet not too heavy. 


4. Will comfortably hold 12 issues (one year). 


§. It’s neat—really very good looking. Black imita- 
tion leather, with ‘‘ART INSTRUCTION’”’ 
stamped in gold on front and backbone. 


6. It’s reasonably priced, considering its quality. See 
for yourself. Money back if not satisfied! 











PROMPT 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LAURA KNIGHT DELIVERY $1.50 
GUARANTEED POSTPAID 
$5.00 
UP YOUR ART LIBRARY! START NOW! 
ART INSTRUCTION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 
oa 





We will gladly accept 
your order for any 
standard art book. if 
not listed here, please 


mention title and 


publisher’s name and 


Please fill my order as follows. I enclose $ 


Postage will be charged for all items but the binder. 


If any book ordered 
from us proves disap- 
pointing, return it 
within seven days and 


your money will be 





address. NAME 
STREET . 
CITY 


STATE 


_ POSITION ... 5 san 1 


refunded or an ex- 


change arranged. 











Dor Beautiful Ql or 
(Water ( olor Sffects 


“CASTELL” 


POLYCHROMOS PENCILS 


Dia you ever paint with a pencil? Learn 
theamazing and delightfuleffects youcan 
get on sketches, drawings, photographs, 
silks or textiles with “Castell” Poly- 
chromos. 65 colors. Wetor dry medium. 


MADE IN 
BAVARIA 





“Castell” Polychromos Drawing Chalks in a 
brilliant range of 60 colors. Ideal for designers, 
artists and illustrators. 

Artists’ Water Color Pencils for beautiful wash 
effects. Blends smooth!y. 12 non-fading colors 


GOP EABER Ze soon s 









is necessary to mix. 


YELLOW . ORANGE YELLOW 







ALSO 
BLACK + NEUTRAL TINT « 









THIS is what the inside of a watch looks like when it is 
taken apart by so imaginative an artist as Alexey Brodovitch 
and put together on paper: by air-brush. More and more 
artists are using the air-brush technique and many of them 
are finding Higgins American Drawing Inks the perfect 
medium, whether in black or white or in color. Higgins flows 


freely ... never clogs .. . retains its brilliance, and no white 


COMPLETE PALETTE OF SPECTRUM COLORS 


ORANGE RED (Vermilion) » RED (Scarlet) 
CARMINE RED « RED WIOLET « VIOLET « BLUE 
TURQUOISE « SEAGREEN « GREEN « LEAF 

SUPPLEMENTARY SHADES 
BRICK RED « BROWN . RUSSET 





. ORANGE 


« INDIGO 


WHITE oe 


)HIGGINS 


TRAE Sa 






















MOVEMENT 
OF A WATCH 


From the drawing by 






Alexey Brodovitch, reproduced by courtesy of the artist. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 271 NINTH ST. BROOKLYN, N.Y 
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